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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, APRIL 3. 1877. The plan of settling all dispuied election e: High Com 
; mission has such strong attract s just new Republic 
Th - | cians that it Was Not surprising to tind Messrs. ¢ nb 1’ 
ie W eek, tersop, and Corbin preposing it as ai me s Of ending 
— Carolina imbroglio. The compromise proposed to the ¢ 
MuE President and the Cabinet decided on Monday, at latest, after embraced the following detaiis: First, a sub of all ret 
, fully hearing both Chamberlain and Hampton, to withdraw the | @f the election for governor and Heutenant-governer, and 
troops from the State-House at Columbia and leave the contending | Pipers and evidence bearing there n, to a commission ot tive 
parties in the State to settle their disputes without interference. ons, Who should finally decide the contest, and 
i This, of course, for practical purposes, amounts to a recognition of | the election; or, second, thr MISSLOTL { ‘ 
Hampton as the lawful governor, and is so looked on by all | election of members of the I of Repr MiM 
parties, including Chamberlain himself. The troops will retire to | Pl rs and evidence, to a like co ton, \ ve whit 
their barracks on Tuesday next, when Hampton will be in full | persons had been duly ¢ 11 " ti t 
possession of the government. On Saturday last Chamberlain, } Se): then to organize, and the election of go nor and Ti banat 
at the request of Mr. Evarts, addressed a letter to the Presi- | Sovernor to be submitted to the Senate and ifouse se cons 
dent setting forth in detail his reasons for thinking that the | tuted. Three different ways of seleeti ( Hisyen were pro- 
troops should not be withdrawn, and that Hampton should not ; posed: jirst, by appointment of the 1 nt; s » bY Uke 
be recognized. We cannot say that the decument will raise his | Choice of two persons by each par ne v | 
reputation. He represents himself as having called for troops in | States making the fifth; thard, two pet ’ 
October to “ suppress violence and insurrection,” and gives a some- | to be chosen by the ether four, by lot or otherw is Phe advantazes 
what vague account of the nature of the violence and insurrection; | Of this scheme, except that it ereated Col sion, and weuld 
treats the election as a perfectly fair one, and the result of the ean- | Cause delay, were not obvious, While objections t t 
vass as undisputed, and says the troops were placed in the State- | Contested & elections, afier the hi ( State liad 
House simply to protect the lawful State government, of which he | @lveady decided them, by the 1 ; ( } ‘ 
is the head, against attack and overthrow. His claim for the by anybody else, selected by lot er in) any other wa 


presence of the troops does not, in his opinion, invelve “anassertien | Serious, and necessarily Ted to the re Mot Lue proposition by 
of a claim to the permanent presence and aid of the United States 
in upholding a State government,” “ because the present condition 





of affairs is the disputed title to the governorship”; the troops Pie Louisian Commis PHas DECH 8p] ; ried 

keep the peace while the dispute is going on, and until it is deter- the cee te eee ee It dit cl ' Uh 
mined, and then if further aid of troops is needed it will, he says, | MVeshsauing bowie hitherto MW GON S eno 
‘be demanded, extended, or denied under the well-known provi- | bee? ersaged in the eanyass as rabid par sand are k othe 


” } country as men of character and 2bility and moderate views. They 
are Messrs. Hawley, of Connecticut; Lawrence, of I is: Wavne 
MeVeagh, of Pennsylvania; Harlan, of Kentucky : and Brown, of 

The substance of this is that he needs troops now because he | Tennessee. Harlan is a Seuthern Republican: Brown, an ex-Con- 
is the lawful governor, and is afraid of Hampton and the ritle-clubs; | federate general; Wayne MeVeagh has been long a Liberal Repub- 
he needs them, too, because he is having a dispute with Hampton | lican; Hawley was a Bristow man; and Lawrence was a bighly-re- 
about the governorship; and when the dispute is over, if he needs | spected member of the Hlinois bench, deposed for his hone ty by 


sions of the Constitution, ete. 


them again, he will ask for them, and so on. His idea evidently | the Grangers in their earliest and most dishonest period. There is 
is that a State government is not “ permanently” upheld by the |} hardly a possibility that they will report in faver of eithe: 





i De 
United States troops if different reasons are given in suecession | manent or temporary ** tro: ps,” and will probably try to. bri we the 
for their presence, such as that there is insurrection against the | disputants to an agi by \ { | eanvass the 
lawful governor; that the governorship is in dispute, and the | election returns of its own meiwln ion em 
publie peace threatened; that the dispute is over, but the beaten powered to do, thus setiing aside the decisions of the Returning 
party will not submit. By keeping up a judicious supply of new | Board, and then, perhaps, induce the Republicans to content them- 


reasons the troops might in this way be kept for ten years, or for | selves with a Senator or some other littl: thing, and Jet N 
ever, and we should come to have two kinds of State governments keep the governorship if be is wicked eno : 
in this country —“ troop governments” and “ popular governments.” | like Hampton, the preponderance of physical foree, and the Pack- 
His further objections are that the withdrawal of the troops will | ard men are too * Jaw-abiding ” to resist him, so that if aeeommo- 
be practically a decision in favor of his opponent, because his op- | dation is impossible the President will probably follow the South 
ponent is physically strong enough to overthrow his (Chamberlain’s) | Carolina precedent 

covernment—a fact which is very creditable, he says, to his own ‘ 

supporters, inasmuch as they are so “ law-abiding ” that they will | In the various diseussions nit this matter we see 1} 





not ‘resort to violence, even in defenee of their rights ”—a virtue | frequently referred to by Re publican papers as the President's 
which is admirable in the nursery, but which it is somewhat eomi constitut onal advise lly app tly with the view of 
to see claimed with pride by a numerical majority in a free Sta shifting to them a portion of the responsibility of his action at the 
as a solid title to power. He declares that the withdrawal of th South, whatever it may be. It is proper to remind those who use 
troops is not necessary to enable Hampton to maintain his legal | this phrase, however, that the President has no “eonstitutional 


lights by peaceful means; that professions of this kind from that isers” in the sense in which it is used in England. His 
quarter are hypocritical; that the vatious investigations have | taking counsel with his Cabinet or not is, therefore. a 


shown that his (Chamberlain's) accounts of the condition of the | ter purely within his own diseretion. Its members are not 

i State are net exaggerated, and that the removal of the soldiers | responsible to anybody for giving him bad advice. as the Ene- 

i wiil close the struggle which he and his supporters have been car- | lish ministers are, and the Constitution does not provide for his 
. i 


rving on against *‘ fraud and violence.’ Y eonsult them lv on questions of general nolier it 
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‘ { proper that he should in most 


Is 


ould) justify him in di 

le Country based on the plat 

( Violating any pledya distinetl 
Lit el cred Lhe people voted for 
his Cabinet, and they have no meas of 
Cabinet to account. We do not make these remarks 
lication to existing circumstances, but to guard against 
) it desire on the part of the newspapers to weaken still 
for a good while past been weak enough—the seuse 

if lL responsibility in high plaees. 


Phe Legis] of Massachusetts has indefinitely postponed the 
posal by the State Board of Railroad Commissioners to 

protect the publie interests in case of future strikes of railroad em 
ees. This result illustrates one of the dangers of a tco decisive 
Victor Phe defeat ef the Boston and Maine strike was so sudden 
ind utter that it seems to have excited a sort of feeling of sym- 
pathy and compassion in the average legislative breast. Mean- 
While, though we do not see why the publie should have no pro- 
ction against self-willed railroad engineers, we are very glad that 
the legislation proposed did rot beeome a law. Tt would simply 
have retarded the more important movement of the railroad com- 


peu trie towards protecting themselves, which we discussed in eur 
issue of March 22. They must not be allowed to rely on penal 
legislation. To be of real value the remedy must be far more 
radical, and include the entire destruction by the companies of all 
This can cnly be brought 


trades-unions among railroad employees. 


about in the way recently indicated in the Nation Penal statutes 
never Will doit. Meanwhile, events in this matter are moving in 
the direction pointed cut by us far more rapidly than we had anti- 
cipated. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is not disposed 


to rest satisfied with its defeat by the Boston and Maine, and accord- 
ingly the engineers of the Philadelphia and Reading road selected 
this very inopportune time to ask for a twenty per cent. increase 
The alternative, it is fair to presume, was the usual 
one, and we are glad to see that Mr. Arthur was early on the 
cround making ‘“*addresses.” President Gowen of the Reading is, 
however, a gentleman of a good deal of firmness and has a large 
and varied experience in connection with * Brotherhoods.” He met 
the danger at once, fairly and squarely. The Reading engineers, 


, 


some four hundred in number, were notified that they must once 


- 
forall elect between the Brotherhood and their employers. That no 


injustice might be done them, the corporation declared its purpose 
of endowing a benevolent and life-insurance association of the cha- 
racter suggested by the Nation, securing to its employees greater 
benefits than they could derive from any trades-union. As we go 


to press, the indications are that the engineers will, almost to a man, 
remain with the read and abandon the Brotherhood. The example 


set by the Reading wiil doubtless be generally followed by the 


ge corporations 


Phe city aldermen have unanimously adopted resolutions look- 
lve ty aremoval cof the capital from Albany to New York, and the 
scheme has sufficient support to attract some little discussion in the 


NEWS aap There is a great deal to be saia in favor of it apart 
from all questions connected with the new Capitol building. The 
Se] tion of the state capital from the commercial capital of the 
Scate and country has always had the effect of making the largest 
material ard intellectual interests of the State seem to its legisla- 
tors remote and unimportant, and they have cor sequently got into 
away of dealing with city affairs as if they were those of a de- 
pendency or provin Added to this has been the feeling, greatly 
stimulated Dy the war, that Now York was a wicked place, con- 
trolled by an ig orai foveiga vote, sink ia sin) and iniquity of all 
kinds, the Lome of Jiv Gould and the late James Fisk, Jr., and 
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consequently in need of a good deal ef discipli e and correction at 
the hands of the pure rural representatives in the way of new elec- 
tion laws, charter amendments, and license and tax laws; while the 
very just complaints that these arbitrary enactments have called 
forth have gradually come to be treated as of no more consequence 
than the writhings and foamings at the mouth of persofs out of 
whom devils were being exorcised. This would prebably be a good 
deal ameliorated by bringing the capital to the city, as the Legisla- 
ture esuld not eseape the foree of the public opinion of the com- 
munity ia whieh they passed a considerable part of the year, nor of 
the papers they read, nor of the general tone of thought. It would 


} probably also tend to clear up many of the confused notions they 


have on the subject of the public service, and convinee them that 
efficient publie servants cannot be odtained at bricklayers’ prices 
ina place where the general see of living is such as prevails in 
New York. 


The plan of the Municipal Commission is beginning to attract 
the attention of those most interested in its being carried out, 
and the Chamber of Commerce and Produce Exchange have 
appointed con mittees to push the proposed constitutional amend- 
ments. If they ean be got through the present Legislature they 
can be submitted to the people in the fall of 1879; but we 
doubt if the action ef commercial bodies cnly will be sufficient to 
rouse the Legislature into action. The ge:eral mass of taxpayers, 
particularly the small taxpayers, on whom most of the burdens of 
taxation at present ultimately rest, are most deeply interested in 
the reform advocated by the Commission, and it is very doubtful 
whether the Legislature can be brought to take much interest in 
the matter until they see that the demand for action is general. 
-ublic meetings, concerted action among the large cities, and per- 
manent committees to promote the passage of the amendments 
are now talked of, and seem to be necessary if anything is to be 
accomplished. 


A eall of the Legislature bas drawn from the Comptrolier a 
statement of the legal expenses incurred in suing the members of 
the Ring, and trying to recover some of the stolen money, and we 
venture to say it will cause a good deal of both surprise and indig- 
nation. The city has recovered #690,249, of which, we believe, 
nearly $600,000 was voluntarily surrendered by Watson’s widow, 
and the remainder by Woodward; but the payments made to law- 
yers amount to $135,264, and the total expenses, including the 
enormous sum of 866,394 to an “accountant,” reach $226,711. 
One lawyer, Mr. Peckham, got $57,521; another, Mr. Lyman Tre- 
main, who has not been very prominent in the litigation, $25,000. 
The other fees do not seem large, but cne cannot help asking why 
so much legal assistance was necessary. The most extraordinary 
items in the accounts are, however, fees of $15,000 to Mr. Geo. T. 
Curtis and $12,500 to Mr. John K. Porter. Is it not true that 
these gentlemen were retained in the sham suits against the Ring 
instituted by Mr. O'Gorman before the real bond-fide proceedings 


| began, and if so, what services could they have rendered to the 


-~ 


city worth $27,499.70, and wLo was audacious and lavish enough 
to pay them? As things have gone, we fear taxpayers will con- 
clude that it is more economical tv Iet rogues get off with their 
plunder than employ lawyers to catch them. 


Shortly after his return to this country, Tweed addressed a letter 
to Charles O’Conor, informi: g him that he was overwhelmed by his 
reverses—‘‘an old m:n, greatly broken in health, cast down in 


| spirit,” and unable any longer to bear his burden. He proposed to 


abandon altogether the legal struggle, to employ no more counsel, 
to deliver up his property and his papers, and to put himself at Mr. 
O’Conor’s disposal in furtherance of the litter’s aim to “ permanently 
purify the publie service.” Mr. O’Con or recommended to the At- 
terney-Ge eral the acceptance of th's surrender, and negotiations 
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are now in progress looking to Tweed’s release. The ‘permanent 
purification of the public service” is likely to involve some well- 
known characters, Whose relations with the Ring have hitherto only 
Oakey Hal’s tlight to England 
attributed to his knowledge of what was coming. 


been surmised, in lasting disgrace. 
is commonly 
Harper's Weekly has published a minute account of Tweed’s « 
and subsequent life in hiding, based upon the “ Old) Man’s ” 
It reads like a dime novel. 


Cape 
diary. 
The fact that Tweed kept a diary will 
be sad news to many of our “ leading citizens.” 


A bill uncer corsideration in the Michigan Legislature has for it 
object ‘to protect the elections of voluntary politieal associations, 
and to punish frauds therein.” It provides that no one shall take 
part in a caucus, a primary, or a nominating convention who is not 
a resident of the locality, or entitled to vote at the next election 
held there, or who has on the same day voted at a “ pre-primary,” 
or has directly or indirectly received a bribe for his vote, or “ has 
been promised any fee, or reward, or intoxicating diinks for his 
vote.” The bill then empowers the chairman or clerk of the mect- 
ified 
upon challenge and after examination under oath, and makes the 
penalty for voting after being challenged, or for false swearing upon 
examination, a fine of not less than five nor more than fifty dollars, 
or imprisonment from ten to ninety days, or both; and the same 
penalty is prescribed for any disturbance of the meeting against the 
ruling of the presiding officer, as well as for the refusal, on the part 
of any officer, to receive or entertain any vote offered in compliance 
with the provisions of the act. Except asa sign of the times we 
cannot say that we attach any great value to this legislation. The 
standpoint of electoral reform nowadays is that the people who do 
not attend caucuses and primaries are more in need of pr: tection 
than those who do; and as the firmer do and always will largely 
outnumber the latter, their case is the one which calls first for a 
remedy. Just now the course for States to pursue seems to us quite 
other than the regulation of the details of our political machinery. 
Let them rather put themselves in unison with the principles and 
policy of the present Administration in regard 
refurm ; let them be more solicitous to keep State officers than non- 
residents away from the caucuses; and let them steadily seek to 
elevate and restrict the suffrage by taking it out of the hands ef the 
ignorant and the vicious. and by making the forfeiture of it a real 
penalty and disgrace. When all this has been aceomplisbed it will 
be clearer than it is pow how much need there is for legislation like 
that preposed in Michigan, how far it can be enforced or evaded, 
and how much geod it will do 





ing to reject the vote of any person shown thus to be disqu 


to civil-service 


The Governor of Georgia bas issued a proclamation submitting 
to the popular vote a constitutional amendment which has already 
passed two successive legislatures. It provides against the pay- 
ment, under any circumstances, of some seven millions of bonds 
with arrears of interest for six years, amounting altogether to about 
nine millions. These bonds are of several different classes, and the 
debt which they represent was contracted during the reconstruc- 
tion period for various purpeses, and there is no question that some 
of the proceeds of their sale were squandered and misappropriated 
by the Bullock ring, while with regard to some of the issues there 
may be doubts as to the authority of the State to contract any 


debt. Under the idea that this was truc of ail of the bonds 
a feeling has been gaining ground in Georgia for some 
years that the entire debt ought to be repudiated, and 


has led to the passage of this proposed constitutional amend- 
ment by two legisiatures. In reality, however, the State re- 
ceived the full berefit of a very large proportion of the total 
amount, the money having been spent in the construction of railroads 
and for other internal improvements. To renudiate these obligza- 
tions in teto would undoubtedly produce great injustice and sutfer- 
ing. As an instaree of what would be the effects of the passace of 
this amendment, we may mention the case of the helders of ceveral 
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thousand dollars’ worth of bonds belonging to an issue of S2,200,000 


authorized in 1870. The State compromised with the holders of all 


of bonds, but expressly excepted from the benetit: of 


yey IE thrya rtigrul va evtar + , } } " j 
arrangement these partiezlar bonds ‘interest on whieh was aceord 


inzly stopped), on the ground that they were held by Henry Cle 
& Co., and that the State had an offset against them An eX 
nation made by authority of the State showed, howe d 
of Clews & Co. being in the State’s debr t Stat t d 
them money, while the bonds t hich we refer were 
hinds at all. 
The Stock Exehange markets have been ttled « 
week by trouble among the trunk-line railroads in reference to thy 
agreement of last December to charge wriform rates to thes 
board; by the contest between the telect ph companies, and by 
the negotiations looking towards another coal combination. ‘The 
trunk-line trouble arises out of allegations that the Baltimor a 
Ohio has violated the December agreement by according t» favored 
Balimore erain tirms rates much below the schedule. This 1 
been proved to the satisfaction of the Northern live 
threatened to be no longer bound by the agreement but to a 
depencently, and as we go to press are only h Lar yo 
these threats because it is possible that the Baltimore and Ohio 
may make some amends. Should there be no settles t, the 
road war of last vear will be renewed. The real le is t 
there is not business enough for all the roads, and the question is 
whether the respective lines shall be content with their share ef t 
business at fairly remunerative rates, or shall in endeavoring to 
more than their share reduce the rates so that the whole busine 
wil! become unprofitable. The telegraph war is of Jess importance 
It involves only two companies, one of whieh has necrly all 
business, and the other just enough to be able to control rat 
which have already been reduced fully three-fourths wh ! 
ayearago. The coal companies are allin such strai's that ever 
best of them seem willing to forego sound methods for a recey 
of the trade, and to enter into a combination in all respects res 
bling that of last vear, except that it does not propose to endear 
to put the price so high as then. As we go to press it has m 
been decided whether there will be a railroad war or another coal 
combination. <A feature of the stock speculation was a dden 
break-down in Panama stock from 120 to 80, and in’ Pacitie Mail 
stock from 21 to 1275, caused by the reported embarrassments of 
Mr. T. W. Park, who for several vears has been identified with i 
companies. On the day when Panama fell from 120 to 30 the co 
pany declared a quarterly dividend ef 3 per e 
The news of the signing of the protoc. ] does not seem to restore 
| confide: ce in the preservation of the peace in Europe. In faet, as 
we pointed out last week, it seems to leave the final decision still 


] 
i 
on the ability of Russia a: d Turkey 


The protocol is to be backed up by a procés verbal or rider cont: 


dependent 


ing Russia’s declarations explanatory of the protocol, ; 
these is that Russia is willing to demobilize and reeeive an envey 
from the Porte for the purpose of arranging for disarmament on both 
1 make peace with Montenegro and show a real 


the work of But then 


sides, if Turkey wil 


desire to set about reform. making 


yt ace 


with Montenegro is not an easy matt ard “reform” is a vacue 
term, which Rusrit, if desirous of fighting, may construe as she 
pleases. The one certain result of the protocol seems to be that the 
immunity from foreign interference secured to Turkey by the 
Treaty of Paris islost; all else is uncertain. The warlike signs are 
the crowing ¢ tement among the Mussulman population, and the 
ro > counter exeitement among the Russian peasantry, who are 
not as sensil f the financial inconveniences of war as the court 
d the ne In facet. & may be said that the probability of war 
I] st x. The most interesting news from Germany is that 
Bismarek has been granted a long release from the cares of the 
chanceliorship. 
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( , Lt ther by mutt ntere-t in the mein everal cf them. Is it net possible, at least, that the cotton anil 
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£ 
eh was understood to be inimical to) rieo States may inerease their present leaning towarda free-trade, i 
oft Mabitants of ell) while Leuisiana, Virginia, and Kentucky demand protection against = 
‘ - Cine amore d Cuban sugar and tobacco?) Ov, on the other hand, 1 het South t 
( ( el eve Carolina yearn for Government aid in the establishment cf m-nu- . 
seutoern states | politieal | factories, and New Orleans sigh for free-trade in) Mississippi pro- 
( ( betore > Will the present great poverty of the Southern Stites, 
. uve ‘ 1 rf iv | again, incline them to give ear to the jingle of silver” theorie-, ' 
‘ I i 1 Core 1 1 bound the Scuth and make “ greenbaek ” delusions easy of belief, or will the me- i 
ern Stites tegether— the defenee and perpetuation of slavery, the | mory of their own once plentiful * scrip” be a sufficient proteetion ; 
rele for the establishment of indeper nt confederacy, and reniost indulgence in finaneial heresies 2 And will the South lo k ¢ 
culo dnothing has taken | longing eves upon visious of canals and railroads until it heed- 
tuke Its place. Fora time, perhaps, tradit of the dead | lessly begins the ery for internal improvements at Government ex- 
; d the possession cf a race of freed- | pense, or will it be warned by the ghosts ef Crédit Mobilie1 d 
» Son Zz ted | Northern Pacific?) It is evident, we believe. without lengthening 
Hsu be tl pearance, and any the list of these enumerations or sugvestions, that the Southera 
little Ve V Which it may possess will s] lily give way belore op- | States may soon be as divided upon the subjects of tariff, currency, : 
posing ana stronger forces, liissez-faire or paternity in government, ete., as we have been and ; 
We believe the proy ion to be al 3 If-evident, indeed. | still are at the North, and if New Hampshire and North Carotina 
that hereafter there is to no South; none, that is, ina distine- | should happen to jein hands in defence of some political theory ia 


tive] l set Phe regro will disappear from the field of | opposition (say) to Louisiana and New York, the South would 





national ties. Heneectorth the nation, as a mation, will have | soon become as vague an expression, from a political poiat of view, 
nothing 3 to do with him. He will doubtedly plav a part, | as “the West” is now. 
perhity portant one, in the development of the nati nal civi- The future of the freedman will be bound up undoubtedly with 
lizsti Lhe pl have lla t deal to do both | that ef the white man, and does not now require separate cousidera- 
with Lf nel t lacieal student will tind him, | tion. Great numbers of negroes will certaitily remain upoa the cot- 
curiously | las he hy eont ind competition with other | ten-tields, rice-swamps, and cane and tobacco plantations, and, being 
riees ni mires @f interest; but as a “ward” ef the | employed as field hands, their political opinions for a long time to 
CA ) I sing] ut fer especial guard hip or | come will inevitably reflect those of their employers. Otners will 
pecullar tre I ference to Trish Laborers cr Swedish immi- | learn to work in factories or become mechanies and smatl farmers, 
ruil “iy fal, und Iv, in the i of) and, generally, all over the South for a long time, negroes will fi | 
one Who has played so important a part in our past political history | the places now filled at the North by Irish, German, and Chinesa 


making his final exit in the e hy of the Carpet-ba =; but | laborers. Tbe poli ical intfluenee of the freedman, considered is 


for this unfoi te coincidence the negro is not to be blaned. distinet from that of the white man, wid be almost imperce;-tiple. 
Phe cisuppearance of the factitious interest which made the | His ultimate influence upon our civilization, as determined by the 


South poll lv a unit will permit the rapid development of | relattwe fecundity of the two races, and their action and reaction 
several patural and obvi a nteg LIne Loree wi h, indeed, upon one an ther as the negro becomes better edueated and more 
have heen already in operation for some time, but the results of | independent, is a subject which can be discussed more profitably a 
Which have been obseured by the overshadowing interloper which | generation henee. 


has just 1 disposed of. Climate, soil, natural productions, Generally speakirg, while the political breaking up ef the South 


( tv or p nt varieties ef race will certainly disintegrate | will do away with a powerfal barrier to national advancement, and 
politieally the States of the South as well as the States of the | will bring each State into closer sympathy with the national Gov- 
‘ } } 1,! } 


vorth. The “sunny” Scuth, of course, wus a fietion, at reeable | ernment, nevertheless we hardly expect to reecive any immediate 
‘ ention only, for in the matter of cimate the 3 » presents | and valuable afd from the South toward the soluwcien of our present 
variations hatleast with any to be found in the North. | exeeutive, judicial, and legislative problems. In this, however, we 


I , Lugustine, and New Orleans, for instance, are es | may happily be mistaken. Itis true that the South has long been more 


CiVErse in ¢ te as are any three cities which might be scleeted | “ provincial” than the Norih, tat it is far from possessing similar 
the N ) States. The pecuniary ties, moreover, which | edueational advantages, that it is now almost barren of literary pro- 


mit me South “tates to the North are already stronger | duetiens or literary and scientific men, and that these faets would 





than a 1 bind them to their former political asso seem to indicate a natural soil for the germination and growth cf 
ciate ; \ in its commereial relations and | al! hinds of erede and coarse theories of society and vov- 

S * as, in a modified sense, are | erument; Lut, on the other hand, it is not easy to imagine 
I | 1) nd Florida apparently is sect apart | the South developing theories more crude than some now 
liv winter home of wealthy and invalided North- | cherished in Indiana and Pennsylvania, and whieh find shel- 
ern mit wi lence upon the tone ef i politics begin ter even in New York and Massachusetts. We are ire‘ined 
to be | ble i ding the hubbub ef its recent to believe, also, that the average man cf the South is a more 
perform in eounti ( toral tes. Again. it is ¢ nt pliant and enthusiastic follower of his.,echbesen leader thar 
that the co , rice, tod. » a eaue-progducing districts of, the average min of the North, and the Gord is, Hills, Lamare,a d 
the South wi tract very different classes of people, and beget Hamptons may be depended upon to exert a widespread and, in the 
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iDVeNe We ecanunet to ret that it was thy well- the more Oe? L Liane | of il 
‘ Southern Gerdon with regard to the eallection of | this ‘ Cae 
4 revenue to whieh a Northern Merton could cive no friendly reception OL Course Ihe { ( 
. and eo ld make no Letter reply than a tautt and a sneer. But the half a Vear, Uw ceecneyv 1 Lite I ( 
4 important peint to be remembered here is the facet that ad! political place ¢ subjects Which they do poet pi 8 tos 
2 contributions ef the Seuth, of whatever character, will hereafter go | considercd. ‘Phe Southern problem was 
a towards the upbuilding of a national as distinguished from a “see- | in tl categery. It had been a} "Bs a 
tional” unity. For the first time in cur bistery we are entidled to years, and the Cincinnati platform \ in ior 
essert that there is no danger of national disselution. Heretofore » the courre of the late nil » W 
our chief attention has been given to the saving of national life, and | ef an honest man’s believing t | 
‘ oniy incidentally have we been able to consider its character or to | 1 istaken, and t to ce Cunt 
i decide upen the Lest methods of perfecting it. We can now devet ection; bat the man who dees | pee rae 
: ourselves to legitimate poliiies—ihat is, to studies ot tal Won, % CN, Lite hat be iss 
; science-—With a faly yn spect of being able to throw some light upon ms t his past py s tol 
: many of the unsolved problems of modern life. ke, pla part wh isu ; ome 
arties I a nee r\ \ ral 
I tury ti ve to be 
4 THE MORALITY OF E STUMP. ' , 
4 it Vao nor t eve W tneyVv s ‘ 
7 ee Republican press about the relations of |. a stand er fall with their own doet: \ 
; the Federal Government to the Southern States goes en more | pegssensibility is pet possib'e. and irrespons ! 
‘apidly than ever. The use of “ treops” to protect the Republican | gop gyean an of condettieri. 71 tal « 
party between the Potomac and the Rio Grande” appears to have | «& yefopm within the party" was that it invelved ‘ 
absolutely no defenders left. The suffering and devoted Carpet- | eeyfessien by the 1 nts least ( 
bagger is indecd told, in good set terms, that he is a pernicion impudent readiness ie adopt wl 
person, that he has serieus!y damaged the party, and had better | ,, late _ Leaders eapable of ( 
come home. There has not been since the outbreak of the wara jai), ee ee ee 
more rapid medification ¢f opinion, and we should welecme it with | trial ef streneth in debate and at the 
unilloyed pleasure if it were not for one thing. We are ef the | verse yews ef publi policy. All stu hb ent . ‘ l st 
i number of those who believe that in politics as in other fields of | g.e supposed te be. con@ucted in the 3 
activity words should express convictions, and that, after making — cohey att ranees express t] I fer 
due allowance for the froth and exaggeration of campaign rhetoric, | pot eet the mai rity on their. sic ’ 
there should run through the speeches and articles of a Presidential ) yey penalties of constitutional de 
canvass a distinet and substantial vein of truthfulness end sincerity ; if we said that this conve ret ¢ ; 
that writers and orators on the one side and the other, and espe- | pere talkers. who neither feel nea ; 
cially en the side which professes most respect for principle as dis- | for their languacetand treat tl ' 
tinguished from mere expediency, should, if they do net Lelieve ali | diation of their viet by t] Pres \ . 
they say, at least believe a groat part of it, and have a certain | Joss of a ease. was due, in ‘ | ( 
firmness of hold on their own doctrines. We lave cemmented more | tion of the civil service. \ hh l 
than once on the dishonesty—we cannot use a ! { 1 trite. but we should net be vy ry Mr. j 
“supporting Hayes” in the late canvass by pretending not to | elared in his eampaigu speech last October t ‘ : 
see, hear, er know anything of the preachings and policy of the | were killipe st; tesmanship : Hid ( “ 


I= 


tump aid in the Cabinet. We must 















now add, that to those who thisk there is any morality in polities. | took an xetive part in polities durin G 
and that words ought to stand for ideas, the sudden conversion of into prominence er power bv the dexter oe | 
th: se genth men to the President’s policy, especially with regard to | jad not unnaturally lost his inter TE 
the South, is by no meats a graiifving spectacle. Colonel “ Bob” | whieh could neither help nor 1 : 
Ingersoll, for example, bas been celivering a leeture in the eeneral loose agreeme t with “the ] 
leading cities in which he openly repudiates nearly every Goctiite = men in the effices ef his State « : ‘ l 
on which Le laid stress in the late canvass as one of the pri ml) trouble his head very much abeut the pr ) 
viators of the Republican party. He acknowledges that he did | the souls of patriotic men outside pel ties. I 
what in Lim lay to arouse feclings of hostility in the North tewards | the time Grant retired. the euren: v2 ( 
i the Southern whites, and to engthen the theory by whieh the ' Sonth wey ll themes which ] 
f South was treated as conquered territory, and its constitu- ' jestinely. and. like the deeter ( 
ional rights ove:rridcen in the supposed interests ef the blacks. bormeopathieally er al ieally as vou l to 
lic is now engaged, however, in recommending a policy ef eoncilia- | take anv ereu d 1 them t] emed elv t vat) 
tion, kindness, and strict legality, and treats his sudden Couvel n It was in this state ot dl thy; hev ent | > ft Ce ( 
asa capital joke, over which he invites the au There | To the honest ght « id ion of 1 vithern rv 
have ef late been several exhibitions of 1! perhaps | few of the l given at 3] { 
hone so gross in their cynicism, and a the publi soinething t as cid en all sul { but emed 
is not unnaturally dispesed to everloe) repulsive- | that the} \ rendy to be reused he ¢ of th nyt 
ness ef them in consideration of the a: v ceive to! sh ond t aT f Andersonvill Minne nee the elk 
what is Cf nside! i] Pre =|- t] if | 1 ane peg {! Pot) = | - i i 
dent. Of cour ial value right ou to join them ] hinge over ti orn 
Lut we @eanrnet are i ke ] eCXCE ( h z iv as t] CiISC ¢ ral { wi lil 
to give to poh } i ert : l the lving « ) ‘ 
enough conditio ot hitherto i] s doubtless funny, } av 
reached the eondi myptete shamelessness which olyed It is high time for stop pto pout life to 
in the joking abandenment in March ef epiniors whieh the pro- | party contests are something more than enmes ef poker. and 
. mueated in October with the utmos? s lemniiv: and weco net t sin] \ C ¢ ietions which defeat at the on 
| 
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" } by eis Little -in put Wir any 
kite e better means than anv now 
( | f br them promptly to book for 
f .o.4 

nieh we propose to 
‘ 
CAG MAND THE LCONOMTS7 
\ \ nd ed { | } 
oki l head, and Eng 
HD} nd gov mer | 
vspapers is exceptional, Althouel 
ot | i Great Britain, the: hardly 
rit in our language which is so judicial in its eha 
ra has acy | Len publie confidence not in 
Mnghind » but also on the continent of Europe and in the United 
States. I not merely a financial paper, though primarily devoted to the 
inte ts of ! banking, and railws ys, but equally vindicates its 
( nt fa ** political, literary, and general newspaper.” No 
other | t il y strictly represents the mind and thought of its 
edit for the reason, probably, that so large a part of its leading 
art ‘ heen the worl f his ewn hand; while those who have 
assisted | have learned to think and write like him [t is impossi- 
I What the /¢ ‘ 1} ome in other hends than those of 
Mr. I { it hoped that it can continue to enjoy 
t ly vy which he has given to it. 
| th of the / fin 45 was significant of the revolution 
W i had tal pl English politics. The passage of the Reform Bill 
ec! | hapter in political history ; a chapter whese fi { pages were writ 


ten by W 


Many years elapsed before the question of the suffrage of personal partici 


nn Pitt, and its closing lines by Macaulay and Lord Brougham. 


pation by ubject in the government of the country—became again 


prominent. In that interval the escendancy of material interests in Eng- 
lish politics, now the controlling influence in the Government of Great 
Britain, was definitively established. The FAeonomist was the fruit end 


exponent of the new récime Singularly enough, its establishment was 
partiy due to the incapacity of the Araminer to realize and conform to the 


New aspect | f public questions ; or, what is equally probable, to the relue- 


tance 7; ‘to share the honors of his position with a new and ambi- 
tious aspirant. ‘*Sed non omnes omnia possumus.” What Albany Foa 
blanque had so brithantly aecomplished in the field of political reform. it 
remained for ther master mind to achieve in the new field of commer- 
cial and financial legislation. The prophet of the new dispensation was 
James Wilson. He propesed to Mr. Fonblanque ‘to contribute gratui- 


tously to the Kraminer papers on economical and financial subjects. His 
offer was refused, and he t 


i¢ then established a journal which should be the 
e of his phil sophy on these 


iences, and which he proposed 
to sustain mainly by his own exertions.” In its early vears the Ee nomist 
, 


was almost wholly the work of his own hands. He wrote not only the 


leaders, but a maj rity of the lesser articles; and, what is ef hardly 


inferior importance in journalism, he arranged and classified all its various 


1 


information in such a manner that readers of every class knew just where 
to find the matter that coneerned them, and were sure to find it. 


In the seventeen vears which intervened between the establishment of 
the Lvonenst, in 1848, and the relinquishment of its control by Mr. Wi!- 


son, on ng to India as Finance Minister, at the end of 1859, there 
or ed of economical events not less momentous than those poli 
tieal on \ h had made the teputation of the Eramtner. The father cf 


i 
the mecdern commercial system of England was doubtless Mr Iiuskisson, 
If Canning and Huskissen had not prematurely died, the public affairs of 
Great Britain would probably have taken a different turn after 1°27, 


I 

Political diy us reforms might have been postponed, but commer 
cial L fi reforms would certainly have been hastened. Even after 
Car cd beginning was made by Mr. Huskisson, Sir [Henry 
Parnell, and % Poulett Thompson The Finance Committee, from 
whieh i \ ‘ d, was created in 1828, and in 1830 the 
mestion of taxation w scussed by these statesmen with a breadth and 
liber \ | ter time The very measures which were 
su ! L by Sir J rt Peel fifteen years afterwards were brought 
fi 1 by them at this t They ail agreed in recommending large 
t f taxation uj raw nuterials of industry and articl 

of consumption, and they were equally agreed in favoring the imposition 
of a property or income tax. The further prosecution of these economi- 
eal objects was. how rrested by t ulabsorbing question of Par 
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mentary reform, and, after that question had been disposed of, 
by the emergence of Irish issues, which first divided and ultimately 


1 
estroved the Reform Cabinet The agitation of revenue reform, and 


a 
uly the demand for relief from popular burdens, began about 
ISSR, and for twenty years afterwards hardly any ocither domestic ques- 
ns were considered than such as related to taxation, commerce, in- 
rv, or finance. The income tax was imposed by Sir Robert Peel in 
$2 in the face of great opposition frem the Whigs, and solely fer the pur- 
pose of balancing the Ludget. He had at that time no disposition to 
reduce duties for the seke of revenue: but a partial readjustment and re- 
m n of certain duties, adopted by Lim in the interest of protection, pro- 


luced results so advantageous to the Treasury that the great Tory states- 
man became an unwilling convert to the doctrine of free-trade. Thus, 
under Tory auspices, by Huskisson first and by Sir Robert Peel and bis 
political legatee, Mr. Gladstone, afterwards, were the great commer ial re- 
forms, which have made England the first of preducing and tra 

nations, conceived, promulgated, and carried into operation. The Bank 
Act of 1844 wes also the work of Sir Robert Peel, as had been the act tor 
resuming specie payments in 1819, 


Such were the influences under which the Feonomist was estab- 


lished, and such were the questions in the discussion of which its pre- 
eminence end influence were attained. Mr. Bagehot succeeded to this 


creat inheritance in 1260, when by the remeval of his father-in law, Mr. 
Wilson, the contrel and management of the paper passed into his 
hands. In the absence of any biographical sketch of him which has as 
vet reached this country, the facts of his early life are imperfectly known. 
He was a writer for the National Rericw during the short life of that ex- 
cellent periodical, and a volume of his col'ee el essays was published soon 
after 1860. We recall, in particular, one ef high merit on Sir Robert 
Peel. Ile has never been in public life, though twice a defeated candidate 
for Parliament—once for Manchester, and, at a later election, for 
the London University. His talents were not of the popular order, nor 
had he such persuasive manners or fluency of speech as would be likely to 
conciliate the diffieult constituency of a great manufacturing town. 
Ife would doubtless have gained something and given much by occupying 
a seat in the [fouse of Commons, but his noble career as a journalist would 
have been endangered by closer political ties. In the Economist he occu- 
pied a judicial and not a partisan position, and no journalist in England 
has with equal conscientiousness and impartiality judged the domestic, 
foreign, and international questions with which English journalism has 
had to deal. America owes him great respect and gratitude for his honest 
treatment of her civil war. THe began on the Southern side, on the same 
general grounds which influenced Mr. Gladstone at that period, but his 
eyes were gradually opened to the true nature of the contest, his 
sympathies enlisted on the side of right principles, and his calm 
judgment satisfied not only that the North must certainly prevail 
in the end, but that it was better for England and for the world 
that it should prevail. The integrity of this uninfluenced conversion 
won fer Mr. Bagehot the warm friendship of many Americans. Since the 
war the Evonomist has, in America, entirely supplanted the Zimes as the 
representative of financial opinion in Europe ; yet during all those years 
of heated railway speculation, when a word in its columns would have 
made the fortune of any enterprise seeking English capital, the integrity of 
its judgments was never questioned, and it has never even been suspected 
of improper infiuences. Nor has its place in American confidence deen won 
by any flattery of our country or its institutions. In all its discussions of 
our affairs there has been a manifest desire to get at the truth and to speak 
it fearlessly. 

While Mr. Bagehot probably lacked the creative and organizing power 
which enabled Mr. Wilson to establish the Keonomist and place it on so firm 
a footing, he has nevertheless gveatly increased its reputation and autho- 
rity. In 1843 there was neither precedent nor constituency for such a 


yeper. Its precedent has been nuinecrously followed—sed longo intercvallo— 
paper I i : : 
both on the continent of Europe and in the United States, and it has 


ia constituency of its own over which Mr. Bagehot has exercised a 
ereater personal influence than was ever acquired by his prececessor. He 
us been a recognized authority in Europe on financial questions. He was 
one of the few Englishmen invited to testify before the French Commission 
m Banking Curreney, and Credit in 1865, and he was an important wit- 
ness before the English Silver Commission of 1876, The circumstance that 
he was a practical banker has been of great advantage to him as a journal- 
ist, gs were similar business experiences to his predecessor. It may not be 


cenerall 


known in America that he was one of the proprietors of Stuckey’s 
»mersetshire Bank. an] that he took an active part in its 
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management, visiting Somersetshire—his native county—every week on 
this business. The bank isa very old and important institution, having 
by far the largest note circulation of the English joint-stock banks 

Mr. Bagebot’s publications have been numerous, and his pen was never 
more fully occupied than within the past five years, during which his 
three most considerable works, * Lombard Street,’ the ‘ English Constitu 
tion,’ and ‘ Physics and Politics,” have been published. 
a frequent contributor to the Purtughtly Rert uw. 
and political philosophy have been his usual topics, and he las discussed 


Ile has lately been 
Finance, government, 


them with great acuteness and learning. The cantrast drawn by him in 


his book on th 


‘English Constitution’ between parliamentary and 
presidential government—the English and the American systemms—is the 
best exposition of these kindred yet differing forms of polity. Many 
readers were surprised that he should still consider the sentiment of loyalty 
to the crown as an important bulwark of the English constitution, the 
popular impression being that loyalty to the Queen and royal family is 
only a traditional sentiment. Those Americans, however, who happened 
to be in England in December, 1871, when the Prince of Wales was 
struck down by a sudden and appalling illness, and who witnessed the out- 
burst of sincere and repent. né loyalty which his danger and the rumor of 
his death called forth, need no better proof of the continued vitality and 
strength of the sentiment 

Mr. Bagehot is the third among the foremost economists of England 
who have diel within a few years, those who preceded him being John 
Stuart Mill and Professor Cairnes. Each has left a place unfilled, and 
which it will be difficult ever to fill. 


STENDIAL’S BONAPARTE. 
Paris, March 9, 
TAPOLEON L is an inexhaustible subject. Every poet of this age, every 
4° historian, has written about him, and we have known somebody who 
collected a ‘* Napoleon library” which filled a large room, and had from 
two to three thousand volumes. Here is one more, and a small one, which 
would hardiy be noticed if we did not see on its title-page the name of 
Stendhal (Henri Beyle).* The fame of Stendhal is as great now as the fame 
of his friend Mérimée ; but Mérim¢e jumped into fame in his own life- 
time, while Stendhal did not conquer the indifference of his contempo- 
raries. 1 have always looked upon the ‘Chartreuse de Parme’ as a real 
masterpiece, one of the happy few novels that can live and triumph over 
time. If you were asked to write the names of twenty good novels, you 
would find it very difficult. I for cne would place the ‘Chartreuse de 
Parme’ on my list ; but, I daresay, the book can only be well appreciated 
by those who are familiar with Italian life. 

Henri Bevle was helf an Italian. He was a civil employé in the ad- 
ministration of the French army; as such he was detained in Lombardy 
under the Directory, and was ettached to General Michaud durin 
Italian campaigns. } 





In after-life he was for years consul-general of France 
at Civita Vecchia, spending most of his time in Rome, where he wrote 
various books on the history of art. His friends, who had come to 
power in 1830, nearly forgot him—he was buried in Italy ; he made from 
time to time terrible efforts to get a hearing in France, but ** les absents 
It is very fortunate that he was away 
from Paris; his descriptions of French life are very inferior to those of 
Balzac, while Balzac could never have written the ‘Chartreuse.’ Stend- 
hal’s great French novel, * Le Rouge et le Noir,’ certainly has great parts 
but on the whole it is an odious book ; the hero is as repulsive as the worst 
scoundrel of the realistic school. Like his friend M¢rimée, Stendhal had a 
sort of affection for the natural man, for the brigand of Corsica, for the 


ont toujours tort,” as the saying is. 


condottiere, the man who obeys the strong impulse of passion ; but while he 
could find in Italy charming or terrible specimens of his natural man, he 


could not in an over-civilized country like France. The hero of * Le Rouge 
et le Noir’ isa brigand in Paris, a place where brigands cut a very poor 
figure, as they are dressed like ourselves and have to find their way not 
among bushes and between precipices, but among the rules of a celd and 
cruel society, and between the hedges of the Code Civil. The hero of * La 


Rouge et le Noir’ is a villain who ends his days on a vulgar scaffold, and 


when the knife of the guillotine falls upon him the reader feels that th 
time has not yet come for the abolition of capital punishment 

You can always follow a central idea in the works of an eminent 
writer ; and Stendhal may certainly, with eil his defects, be ranked among 
the eminent men who flourished during the romantic period. Ue was 


**Vie de Napoléon. (Fragments.) Par de Stendhal (Henry Beyle.) Paris: 
Calmann Lévy ; New York: F. W. Chri 
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eminently a materialist: he was lost in admiration of the strong men 
well endowed with passions by a bountiful nature, who goes through 
like a bold lion, a conqueror, sacrificing everything to his own appetit 
Such men are unconscious : they work like natural forces, like the wi 
the tid It matte ittle with Bevle in what sphere they move, pr 
thev } v tl i ? ite for 1 r contempt of t I lemit 
energy They | fatalists, all superst s: tl vers 
‘Chartreuse. de Parme* all have their lite pe t . s, lik 

ao | I Vare not necessat } til ’ as ore 

tal ie t but the © form \ r 

e hero of the * Chartreuse \ ‘ vt mit amt 

ous. CDi trous brave ut his 1: ~ } ~ n of the 
ment—leads him to bis unknown fate. | d, obedicnt, alwavs ready 
meet his destiny. Ile becomes a t shop, | tt under t] iishop’s gown he 
still a brigand 

And so is Napoleon in Stendheal’s eves Not t takes the word 


any bad sense; on the contrary. the brigend ts his ideal man. Napoleon 


is the great condottio:e of hist ry ; heisa magnified Sforza, Stendhal adk pts 
in his judgement of great men the new scientific method : he judges Naj 
leon by the Derwinian rule of descent. Look at the pictures of v 
Napoleon as an officer of artillery. If vou could take 


form, and replace it) by sheep skins ; cover the long ha ! wi \ 
hat with ait berders and the tricolor cocka but with a sheptl 
hat; instead of the boots with spurs imagine them curious sar 
tied with cressed leather strings, and vou would have one of the 
young men who wander in the mus (Wooded haunts of the Cor 
sican banditti), and who, in a moment of rage, think ne more 
another man’s life than they do cf their own Send this y 
man into a country like the France of 1793, saturated with its own | ! 


. ° 


deprived of all the ancient forms cf law, at war with the whole world, a 
give him the greatest military genius, and you will hay Napolee 
There is not much that is new to say on the infant days of Tk Naparte i 
Corsica, on his family, on his mother, on the school cf Brienne, on his det 
at Toulon. 


have not, perhaps, understcod as well as Stendhal the originality of the 


The historians have nearly exhausted this subject : still they 


young Corsican. Beyle was a precursor of Tain Evervbody knows 


Taine’s great theories upon the influences on man of all the antecedent and 


circumstances, of what the philosophers call the 


y 


of the surroundin 
d “ 


m,; he represents every man as a natural product of this medium, and 
explains him by it. Literature as well as art is the natural fruit of a 
‘arr be pes 


certain historical soil. This theory, which, like many cther theories, is only 


a part of the truth, has been much attacked as destructive of the principle 


of human libertv. It is not suitable to enter here into a critical an: lvsis of 
it. Twill only remark that Stendhal was strongly imbued wth it, though 
he never gave to as dogmatic a form as Taine Lin his * History of 
Erclish Literature 

The true Corsican nature of Bonaparte was shown in some cireumstances 


with a singular force. I would only cite the murder of the Due d’Enghien. 
ircumstances of this horrible drama will probably only be perfectly 


well known when Tallevrand’s Memoirs are published. But we may, even 


now, infer that Tallevrand’s Memoirs do not tend to exonerate the memory 
of Bonaparte. The manuscript of the Memoirs is now in the hands of M. 
Andral, the present president of the Counci M. de Bacourt, 


| 
Perry Tal! reel” tne } + 1) } 
Prince Tallevrand’s executor, has not allowed 


of Stat 
M. Andral to publish ¢ 


F 
Memoirs, even although the term of thirty vears marked as a minimum by 


Talleyrand has expired. The reason cf this reticence is not sccurately 
known ; but it is said that Napoleon IIL, who was allowed to read in the 
manuscript some chapters of the Memoirs, and in particular the chapter 
on the murder at Vincennes. came to an understanding with the Tall y- 
rand family : he gave the title of Duke of Montmorency to a member of 
this family (which was contrary to all the rules of cur ancient monarchy, 
as there was no tie whatever between the Ta!leyrands and the last Duke of 
Montmorency. whom I knew, and who was an enemy cf the En pire and 


an intimate friend of Queen Marte Amélie). This great favor conferred 


ets a dan rand perkaps inclined Talleyrand’s family to 
su 3, as t i a right to do, the pul tion of the famon 
‘MIer 

I 1 » thie ne par othesis and return to Stendhal and his we rk, 
T Y ] 3 is book is the deseription of the re publican ar- 
mies which red dtely and achieved those extraordinary campaigy 
{ f Bon ' The old chivalrous sg) rit of France, 


htened away by the horrible 





isis, had found its only refuge in the army. The repub- 


licam virtues which wore a repulsive aspect in the Convention and in the 
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This 1] emedied cntirely by some method of prope: 


entation which should give to each party a namber of electors 
Col ie ur te rier Istreneth. ‘The best form of proper- 

( tution for this rurrese would be th -calied ‘* Free ! 
each party presents a list of names which is veted as a whole ¢ itis then 
riained What proportion of the whole vote is cast for each list, and a 
I nal number of names at the head of each list are declare | elected. 
Phe Senatorial” el torsshould, of course, be elected by the legis- 

Isa ( r bv a majority vote 

\s long as the electors are mere m chinery, this plan would at allevents 
bring shout a perfectly just result: it would be still m re salutary if, as 


your correspondent Hl. W. H. suggests, the Electoral College wer 





verted into a genuine collece. At N it would be desirable that the 

tment of the Constitution which would be necessary should net under- 

»prescribe any particular method of choosing electors, but simply 

! ie | should be elected in the same manneras members of Con- 
s: the details could then be determined | legislation MARCET 





tituticn from 2a single fanonymous) source. Some sixty documents made 

» parcel, and led to the unpleasant discovery that more had been taken 

iy than had been advertised, and that in many cases ‘the absence of a 
} 


fone, could only be ascertained by its return.” We 


hope, however, that this is only the beginning of restitution, ——A posthiu- 
nous work on * Dyspepsia.’ by the late Dr. W. W. Tall, is announced Ly 
Rt. Worthington.——The process of absorbing the other American music- 
publishing houses by Oliver Ditson & Co, has led to the recent purchase of 
the catalogues of J. L. Peters, Win. Hall & Son, and Geo. D. Rucsell & 


Co —The IHlinois Free-Trade League promises to call a national conven- 





tion for the formation of a national leigue ia the course of the present year 
—Goldammer’s ‘ Kindergarten Gifts and Occupations’ has been made a 
ittle more accessible to English-speaking people by M. Louis Fournier's 
authorized translation of it into French (Berlin : Carl Hebel : New York 


h sixty plates. 


A 


‘h version of Turgenef’s new novel, ‘ Terres Vierges,’ has been appent- 





I. Steiger). It is illustrated, like the original, wit 





ing for some months in the Zemps; two German translations have been 

ublished, at Berlin and Vienna; and Mr. Eugene Schuyler is said to be 
et work on an English one, to be called, perhaps. ‘The Rising ¢ 
——Any one interested in the bibliography of proverbs wiil find a useful 
list of works in the March number of the Paris Pulyhiilion.—-The death 
of Prof. John S. Hart, of Philadelphia, for 


many years prominent as a 
teacher, editor, and author of numerous text-books, has been followed by 





Thomas Balch, of the same city, author of an unfinished werk, 
written in the French language. on ‘Les FPrangais en Am(¢rique pendant Ia 
Ciuerre de Vindépendance des Etats-Unis.’ The first volume has already 
appeared, and Mr. Balch had been diligently collecting materials for the 


second, which promised to be of great interest. 
I 


\ circular from the Sarge 


g ieral’s Office, Washington, addressed 
to the medical officers of the A 





l's attention to a work of great mar- 
nitude for which their co-operation is asked. A ‘ History of Nerth Amoeri- 
1 


an Mammals,’ to be published by the Government, has been undertaken 
} 
by Assistant-$ on Elliott Cones, U'S.A., who, while his special province 





as a naturalist has been ornithology, has lone been gathering materials for 
the present work. Twenty years have elapsed since the last general work 
upon the quadrupeds of this country appesred. and meantime enormons 


+ 


wvogress has been made not only in our positive knowlelee bua 
| 





of study and manner of classifie 





ition; fr the period in question exactly 


embraces the rise of the Darwinian theory of evolution. Dr. Coues’s scheme 
includes (1) the classification of North American mammals: (2) the most 
approved nomenelature ; (3) elaborate technical description of each species 
ti 


histories,” or a full account of their habits. It is under the last two heed- 









and variety ; (4) the geographical! distribution of the species : (5) their ** life 


ings that Dr. Coues especially invites the co-operation of his brother oficer 


the facts about the geographical distribution requiring the most v, idesprend 





testimony that can be obtained. As regards the habits of the smeller 
species, ** the bats offer a peculiarly inviting and littie-explored fie'd of re- 


1¢@ Navy has lately been regularly attached to the service of 


science by the new order providing for the taking of meteorslogical ols 
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\ f { 1 Of local taxation pr r in 
M tely made by Mr W im Minot, jr.. of Boston 
in | i t lag t ded of attention in that Stat 
i } 1, i | experience hows to have followed the at 
ti x { e within the assessor’s reach, and his facts and argu 
" t re of very wide application, as the Massachusetts system prevails 
9 thi h the United States. He states first that the constitutional 
pr n the subj ire extremely simple, giving only power to levy 
proport eand reasonable” taxes upon ** all the inhabitants of and per 
nt im at tates lying within” the State ; that under this simpl 
\ ty the State has passed laws providing, first, for a poll tax ; second, 
ata | } tv, 1 vd p mal, in luding in the term | sonal any 
tangible property within or without the State, vessels at home or abroad, 
and stock nd other securities within or without the State ; an income-tay, 
ind a tax on property in the hands of fiduciaries to be levied on the fiduci ry. 
w! r the beneficiary lives in or out of the State. These pr Wisions are 
reinforced by others, making taxpayers who evade taxation by any means 
liabie to a fine of twice their last tax, or, if they have never paid any tax, 
ton f S100 to $5,000 ; and making any shareholder who, with the 
inten f avoiding t payment of taxes, fraudulently transfers stock, 
‘ to the for ure of half his stock. Lists of taxable property 
are requ 1 froin the taxpaver under oath, and if he dees not furnish them 
he is **doomed ” at any figure the assessors choose, and then if overtaxed 
can only recover half the exces Assessors are bound to value everything 
at its full val ind there is a fine of $1,000 ou any taxpayer or assessor 
for agreeing upon a vy valuation as an inducement to chanze of resi 
den t 
Sucl the system. *To show how it works, Mr. Minot gives some 
examp! which are strikingly like, only more monstrous than, those 
published by ‘Tax-Commissioner Andrews some time ago to illustrate the 


working of the system of local taxation in New York State. A., living 
in Massachusetts, owns §$100,000 of land in Hlinois, and is not taxed 
hecause the real estate is outside the State ; but B. owns $100,000 worth 


of stock \ land company in Chicago, and is taxed because the 
property con s of shares in a corporation. C., owner of an un 
divided interest in a bridge in Ilinois, is exempt, while D., owning 


bride 


eady taxed 


souri K., deriving an income 


company, is taxed. 


from property alt in Massachusetts, is exempt ; F., deriving the 


same income from property already taxed in New Hampshire, is taxed 


twice. G., having a salary of $7,000, is taxed on $5,000 ($2,000 being ex- 
) while H 


is taxed on $100,000 


, having an income of $7,000 on a capital from $100,000, 
1. kh 
a full tax on the mortgage, while the mortgagor pays a 


on the other hand, lends $10,000, and for security 


empted 
nds $10,000, and takes a mortgage for security ; 
the 


mortgagee pays 


full tax on the land; J., 


takes a deed, agreeing tp reconvey when the money is paid ; the land only 


is taxed. The means of evasion are practically infinite, and the result is 
exactly the same as in New York—that the larger portion of personal 


operty escapes taxation altogether, while the remainder is doubly taxed 


In the country, where there is no large body of non-taxpaying voters, the 
ASSESS still (as they once universally did) represent the interests of pro- 
perty, and being no demand for public expenditures, the taxes are 
light. In the large cities, however, where the non-taxpayers control the 
properts tax] r(in Bostor venty-eizht per cent. of the voters in 
t+ were 1 | t hokd ul where there is a constant need of 
! lim ts, the popularity of the assessor 
depe the property-holder to the last drop, and hence ke 
is ul 1 to justify the extravagance of the class he 
re t luation of property l thus ere ra ficti 
t } i 

maplete the pict f the communistic tyranny under which the 
‘ 1 man I n lis hould be said that for over-valuation of 
his real estate the no redress in the courts ; and that this is no imegi 





Nation. 
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nary grievance is shown by the fact that it is by no means uncommon for 
trust n Boston who are lending money on mortgage, to deduct (for the 
irpose of arriving at the real value of property) about a third from the 
Valuation In common with all the reformers and writers of 

vy who have discussed the subject during the last ten vears, Mr. 

Mit sists that there is no hope of any improvement until the attempt to 
Lax | mal property in this Asiatic way is given up and alltaxation is con- 
ue ted on one or two classes of property, visible, tangible, not easily con 
r removed 4, real estate and corporate property—and is then 

ulowed to distribute itself. This reform has a good many obstacles to 
encounter, may be tnferred from the fact that, though great dissatisfac- 


tion has existed for a long time in Massachusetts with the working of the 
present system, the only remedy suggested by one of the most experienced 


icials in Boston, when applied to for his views on the subject, was that 


avers’ servants might be made use of as informers under a penalty of 


mit tne J increased from 


wenalty for not making returns should be 


ao 
reterrea 


one-half the excess to the whole. Worse than this, the subject wa: 
to a special Commission by the Massachusetts Legislature (one of them 
being aman of as high standing and reputation as Professor Seelye, of 


Amherst), and the citizen of Massachusetts had ‘* no 


‘ight except that to his own righteousness.” 


they reported that 


lenaole I 


Richard Grant White has an article in the last er of the 


nium 


Galery on English Traits,” in which he combats some prejudices once 


widely prevalent, but now probably dying out. Among others, the notion 
that the race bas degenerated in this country, and that we have become 


’ 


weaker, more puny, less symmetrically formed than the stock from which we 


sprung is, Mr. White thinks, ‘‘ essentially absurd.” There is no doubt that 
the statistics of the Rebellion showed that the fighting material of tis 
country was as good as that of any im the world ; and yet that there was a 


difference a generation ago between the ty pe distinctively known as ** Ameri- 


can” and the type known as ‘* English” is, we think, undeniable, while 
that the advantage appeared to lie with us would hardly then have been 
maintained by any one. Mr. White maintains that it is inconsistent with 
all admitied facts ‘* that a race of men should materially change its physi- 
‘al traits under 


ge 
climate or 


in the course of two centuries, whatever conditions of 


other external influence,” and adds that ‘‘ the very pyramids 
That 


of much importance in the matter may well be con- 


4} 


protest against it by their pictured records.” the difference of 


climate is not 
ceded, as judging by the portraits of Americans of tie last century, 
when the for 
fashions, the type was still English ; and besides this, in Upper Canada, 


where the climate is certainly Amer 


country was still depeadent on England its habits and 
ican, the type remains English to 
this day. But after the separation of the two countries was effected, a 
change of manners and habits set in which we should say, @ privri, would 
Down to this period the country 


had been governed in a semi-aristocratic way. 


be sure to lead to physical dezeneration. 
Families with large estates, 
worked by slaves, played a great part before the public eye, and formed a 
class having a good deal of leisure and opportunity for amusement, open- 
air sports, and devotion to their own physical well-being. Their régime 
came to en end not long after the Revolution, and was succeeded by one in 
which the whole community plunged with one accord into the pursuit of 
wealth, Amusements, out-of-door sports, all the means which centuries of 
experience had proved to be the best means of keeping up the standard, 
were thrown aside as so many hindrances to money. making, and the con- 
tinual rise ip. the scale of living made the old primitive, leisurely, healthy 
colonial life out of the question. A pricri this state of things ought to 
have gone on, and @ posterivri it did go on until the new democracy had 
accunmulated a sufficient stock of capital to make it again a question, not 
how life might be used so as to get the utmost amount of money in a given 
amount of time, but how the accumulated money might be used most ra- 
tionally for the purpose of making life healthy and pleasant. The consid- 
eration of this question led to the conclusion that we had been living irra- 
tionally, that we had neglected our bodies for the sake of our pockets, and 
that we Can the athletic revival of the last twenty years, 


to which so the theory that 


reform. 
much is owing, be explained except 


Inust 


on 


there had been a physical deterioration in the race on this side of the At- 
lantic 2? Whether there had not been one also on the other side is a different 


question, into which it might perhaps be worth while to lock.. But we 


cannot believe until statistics foree it upon us that Americans of the last 


generation were as healthy and strong es the generation now on the stage 
ing on, nor that there was not a distinct physical decline between 
1 


he colonial and the railroad and steamboat periods. 


and comin 


‘ 
‘ 


— Na/ure for March 8 gives a steel portrait of Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, 





The 


‘ientists of thisorany age. From the biographical sketch 


Apr. 5, 1877] 


one of the greatest 


accompanying it itappears that “ his mother, Caroline Penn, was of an emi- 
grated English family.” Among the contributions to this number is one, on 


the patenas or grass-lands of the mountain region of Ceylon, which corro- 


borates Prof. J. D. Whitney's view of the cause of « Western prairies— 
viz., the finely comminuted silicious soil pro luced by the disintezration of 


the surface rocks. The writer says that tl 


vince of Ceylon finds * 


ve traveller in the central pro- 
racts of grass-land varying from a few perches to 
the 
of otherwise interminable jungle.” This land, unlike our prairie land, 
. worthless to the 


capable of supporting any vezetation except it 


hundreds, and sometimes thousands, of acres in extent, in inidst 


is exceedingly poor is coffee-planter, and ** in- 
2 own acrid mana grass.” 
Sir Emerson Tennant, like some of our Western theorists, supposed these 
treeless tracts to be owing t» forest fires purposely set in times past by the 
natives for the sake of clearing the ground for pasture ; but the jungle 
eleared in this way produces a different grass, and in time relapses into 
jungle again, The writer's observations lead him to connect the pheno 
menon with a band of half-formed quartzite several hundreds of feet in 
thickness, which oe Below 
this line 


found, whilst above, w 


‘urs in the much dislocated gneiss of the island. 
i.¢., Where its d“bris accumulated, nothing but patena was to be 


here the ordinary gneiss rocks were in a state of dis 


luxuriant character.” 


The quartzite disintegrates ‘‘into little else than a quartz sand impreg 


integration, the jungle and coffee were of a most 
nated with iron, and entirely in “up vsle of s Ipp rting the usual forest vege- 
tation.” 

—A fact of 


in Mohn’s‘ Principles of Meteorology ‘(+ Grundziige der Meteorologie 
l 


some domestic importance, not generally known, is stated 


: i 


diminution in bulk, 


is that the bulbs of thermometers undergo a gradua 
the result of which is that the column of quicksilver is crowded up within 
the tube to a higher point than it ought to reach consistently with telling 
made in 


the truth about the temperature. Ilence some deduction must be 


reading a thermometer which has stood for several vears without h 
If. when 
tested with proper precautions, the top of the column should stand at 35 


ving Its 


accuracy tested by plunging its bulb into melting snow thus 


we infer that 3° must 


be subtracted from ail its readings, because the 


F 


of this contraction ; but an obvious explanation occurs to us, ana 


i) 


rue temperature of melting snow is 32 Mohn suggests no explanation 
logous 
to the reason why a similarly vitreous material, ice, moves down a moun 
tain-side without being fluid. The principle underlying both phenomena 
the 
of a third force acting stead/y tn one direction causes a change 
rom this third force. In the case of the glacier this 


third steady force is gravitation, and the change is descent , 


is this: Alternate contraction and exhaustion (by heat and cold) in 
prese Ce 


of form resulting f 
in the ease of 
the thermometer, the steady force is the outside pressure of the atmos- 
phere versus a partial vacuum within, and the change is srinkage. 


—The reign of Frederick II. is the pericd of the most complete disin- 


tegration of Germany. The imperial power had sunk to its lowest estate, 
and this selfish and mean-spirited emperor could do nothing to elevate it. 


And yet the need of reform was urgently felt by the great princes in whom 
The fifteenth century is filled 


of reform, one of the most important of which is described 


now resided the real power of Germany. 
with proje 
by Dr. Paul Schweizer of Zurich in ‘ Vorgeschichte und Griindung des 
> (1488), 


ts 


next to the Hanse 
towns of the north, the most thriving and important cities of Germany ; 


Schwiibischen Bundes The Swabian cities were, 


they had for a long time been united in a confederacy, loose and changin 
which now served as a starting-point for the new reform. Apart from 
the ecclesiastical electors, who, not holding by hereditary title, had no defi- 
nite and permanent policy ; apart also from the house of Austria, which 
was at this time divided into two branches, and had at its head the worth- 
less emperor, the great powers in Germany were the house of Hohenzol 
lern (under Albert Achilles) and that of Wittelsbach, in it 

Bavaria and the Palatinate. These two houses were at swords’ points, and 
each desired to attach the cities and lower states of Swabia to its side. 


o 
> 


s two lines of 


Long years of negotiation and intrigue ended at last in the Confederacy of 
1488, which embrace] all the estates of Swabia, even the Austrian posses- 
sions. It was really a compromise ; and the important point actually 
secured by it was that now, for the first time, the right of cities to have their 
members sit as co ordinate members of the Diet was fully recognized. 

—A society ‘‘ for the promotion of charitable objects “ has been f 
in Tokio by eight Japanese gentlemen belonging to the highest circles of the 
empire, who, having formed the nucleus of the associa 
the duties of its management month about, have made an 


ion and undertaken 





benevolent of all classes in their own country, without distinction of 





N 


ation. 


or position, to join and help them. Their general aim w 

funds for charitable purposes, their especial one to train and educate 
formed persons; and the first objects of theirs itude are t Hind, of w 
there are great numbers in Japan, for whom an as rwill be provided 
who will be taught some handicraft The manifest ft : 
masterpiece of composition whi ) ! \ 

charitable institutions generally Phus, vy I 

** Western philosophers sav that ‘a man’s nat Is WV 1 his 

book,’ and verily it is so.” An appeal could ha vy be more te 

were extended over ten pages. And the following para 


moral which might well be applied in countries more favered tha 


island of the remote East where it was penned : ** Did« those, 1 
though they be, who, steeped in indolence and lust, wasting thei \ 
idle pursuits, lulled into an evil dream by the beauty of w 

to quarrelling and injustice, know nothing of the pric treasures | 

by work and well-doing—did even these turn their eves honestly inw 
reflect, they would see that the bestowal of one old coat on a beggar giv 
finer satisfaction of well-doing to the donor, as w s a thousand t 
more joy to the recipient, than the lavishing of a hundred ‘ 


a dancing-girl.”” These words have an earnest ring about them which aln 


makes one faney, in reading them, that one hears 


ACROSS 


AFRICA 


IKI. most narratives of African travel, Captiin Cameron's two 1 


4 are the record of a really heroic achiev { Wi 
Katombéla on the west coast, upwards of two vears ' bay r left 
zibar, he was greeted by a French resident who had come out moet 


having a hamper of provisions, and who *tinstantly opened a bottle 


drink to the honor of the first European who had ever suc din eressi: 
tropical Africa from east to west.’ This was a slender svi f 1 
nition which Captain Cameron's fortitude and perseveran MAY 
elaim. In the map which accompanies his book, his path. w 

Weary sinuosities, is traced in a red line across the huge eonti 

when we reflect that it was followed for the grea t on foo t 
donkeys with which the expedition started succumbe | to fatiz nd 
tion at a comparatively early stage of the journey), we cannot but tak 
higher view of the possible ** grit” of human natur Captain ( ( 
went to Africa in the autumn of IS72, under the auspices of the E 
Geographical Society, to organize an expedition which should place it 


in communication with Dr. Livingstone and under his ind, for 

further prosecution of his researches. Captain Ca n. as imander 

the navy, had had some observation of the iniquities of the African slav. 

trade. and he was eager to do something, indir ra ist, wl 
It must be said that in this respe 


lead to its being trampled out, 


benefits of his journey will have been verv indirect. as he had not the 

























fortune, like Sir Samuel Baker, to be backed by ak e and accompan 

by asmall army. ife saw much of the s of slave capture, but 
saw them in perfect helplessness, and wa g associate and 
travel in company with the slave-traders. This must have been not 


least of the hardships of a journey fertile in miseries. Captain Cameron 
Dillon and Mur 

Land fifty 
was overtaken 


a few weeks after his start by Mr. Moffat, a voung nephew of Dr. Livi 


started from the east coast with two 
phy, and a large body—apparently, at the outset. som 


in number—of native servants, porters, and armed men 





stone (all of whose family seem to have shared his exploring zeal), who was 
full of eagerness to join the expedition, but w lof fever shortly after 


doing 


Captain Cameron's narrative, ma: 


so. 


} 


le up from his journals, is a plain, 


uled a 


yuunt of evervthing that befell him 
The number of details 


unvarnished, and extremely det 





and his party during his march of twenty mon 


j 
and of small incidents mentioned in his pages is ] 


orhaps almost wearving 


to the reader, who marvels at the author's Clear recollection of things which 


succeeded each other during weeks and months of monotonous obstruction 


and exhaustion ; a wonder not lessened by the reflection that the author, 
in writing his book 
often have been for Captain Cameron a decided! 


ers scantily versed in the mysteries of African 





has had his notes to depend upon. 


Note-taking mus; 
Read- 


graphy (which latterly, 





y difficult process. 


indeed, have been elucidated to a degree very surprising to the ordinary 
at the time, 
the most thankless even of those pursuits of which it is admitted that their 


To 


Daldy, 


reader) receive an impression that African exploration is 


reward is in the treasure which the virtuous man lays up for himself. 


* ‘Across Africa. By Verney Lovett Cameron. C.B..D.C.L° London 


Isbister & Co. ; New York : darper & Bros. 
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W f death of 
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d, mined to retrace his 
elirious with fever, and when 
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t of his death—Wainwright 
1d supposed it to be in com- 
barely able to underst L it 
Doctor Dill but the latter v 
to turn back d he died in 
¢e with the author, of whom 
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var 
vu 
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Captain Ca waited many week m October to January—at 
led Kasongo, a monster of cruelty, who was 


1 extending his conquests, and whom the author did not feel at 


rty to pass by without an interview. So he lingered, week after week, 
expecting Kasongo’s return: finding some society, however. in an Aral 





ler settled in what, ina Christian country, would be called the nei rhhore 


l. Kasongo at last returned, bragged horribly of his achievements, 
znd proclaimed himself a god—a light in which he is apparently regarded 
by his subjects, who allow him to cut off their hands, ears, and noses for 
his am mnt. isu and mutilations are ineredible. Cruelty is 
in the manners of Urua country. Witness this account of the 





burial of a chief, which is worth quoting 





Their first proeeeding is to divert the course of astrea lin its bed 
. : ; 


‘ 
rmous pit, the bottom of which is 














{ co with living 

me end a woinan is placed on her hands an | ,ard upon 
! dead chief, covered with h beads and o r tre res, is 

supported on either side by one of his wives, while his second 
, sat his feet. The earth is then shovelled in on them, and ell the 
women are buried alive, with the exception of the seeond wif To ber 
custom is mere merciful than to her cou grants ber the privi- 





lege of being killed before the huge grave is Tuis being completed, 





a nutaber of male sinves—sometim vy or fictv—are slauchtered. and 
the blood poured over the grave, : th the river is allowed to resume 
its cour 
The account of the last weeks of Captain Cameron’s march is of ex- 
treme, and indeed of exciting, interest. He had thrown away evervthing 
but his instruments and papers, to lighten himself and his men ; he was in 
igs, and he had nothing to buy food with. Ilis men, within a hundred 


ant fifty miles of their journey’s end, coilapsed end broke down utterly ; 
vhereupon he picked out a fe 


of the best, whom he persuaded to follow 





m, and, promising to sene 


wick provisions to the rest, he pwled his belt 
tighter to stop his hunger, and pushed forward over the mountainous coun- 
ry Which borders the western coast. He arrived at Benguela, the Portu 


TUeSe | ort of trade, devoured with s urvy, 





and only just in time to save his 
life. His last chapter is devoted to geographical considerations; to an 
account of the natural wealth of tropical Africa, out of which he believes 
that ‘‘enterprise’” may make fortunes ; and to an eppeal to this same 
enterprise to bestir itself on behalf of the suppression o 


which he ealeulates that halfia miilion of lives are annually saecrificeed—a 


+ 


? 
i 
f the slave-trade, to 


state of things which is rapidly depopulating the country. We earnesily 


remarkable story with no great literary art, but with a simple manliness 


h secure the sympathy and a 


hope that his appeal may weigh in the balance. Captain Cameron tells his 


; yt . 
m of the reader. 
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POPULAR PROGRESS IN ENGLAND.* 
| I’ one were asked to designate in history the place and tine of the great 


welfare of mankind, there need be little 


est advance in the- political 
hesitation in pointing to the first half of the present century in Great Bri- 
tain. The exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers and our War of Independence 
were striking events as providing a home for and establishing the existence 
of anew and mighty nation. The French Revolution swept away an old 
vorld, but did little towards providing the framework of a new. The con- 
solidation of the German Empire betokens a new era, but it remains to be 
scen whether the victories of peace are in this case to be equal to those of 
war. The process, however, by which, among a population crowding closely 
on the means of subsistence, the righis anc liberties of the oppressed masses 
were asserted and established against a feudal and landed aristocracy hold 
ing apparently unlimited power and disposed to use it to any extent in re- 
pression ; by which these first steps were followed up with a sweeping series 
of reforms which changed not merely the centre of power but the whole 
constitution of society,and by which these great results were achieved through 
mnetitutional methods and without violent revolution or extensive blood- 
shed—such a process can be compared only for importance with occurrences 
like the invention ef printing. The scng of triumyh has taken the form 
Chaptersin the History of Popular Progress. chiefly in relation to the Free- 
dom of the Press and Trial by Jury. '*6— +20, with an appliceti n to later years, 
By Ja: ltouted * Londen and New Ye Macmillan & Co. 1576 
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nil oughivi par lw 1 sony ( pitolet chily ¢ | here 
is in thy s uch revident intention { fairness that the « i eed 
only to be slightly insisted on 
[tke Mac iul y. Mr Rout le izwe regal Is m d rn neti hi torv as com 
mencing with the Revolution of 1688, and recounts briefly such measures 


es the Uniformity, Conventi ic, Corporation. a1 !Test Acts. which. bei 


reactionary at the time, were destined to cast their baneful shadow forwerd 
fora centurv and a half It is curious to note | vy 1] ‘mad s f 
’ 4 Py . ; . . 9 Doe . . P 

James LL. with Protestantism,” which drove the church beck from the 


change in the succession, was exactly 


crown to the nation and was met bya 
contemporary with the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which sent 
fifty thousand skilled workmen from I’rance into 


first step towards the ¢ 





in general review, the whole book being, replhic 
and foreible pictures than a detailed ribute 
to Burns, showing how all previous literature hac ‘ , 
for itself and as an object of picturesque interest, but with no voice from 
the inside until 

A men man fora’ that 
caine to make an epoch in history. Mr. Routledge is no enthusiast for | 
state church, holding that, during the last century at Jeast, while j 


tained the affections of the people by its social relations, it did not as a 
body do anything adequate to its position for the elevation of the masses 


reflection which Massachusetts 


and as to secular knowledge, there is one 


educators would do well to ponder—that whereas the uniform ge 


eral SVs- 


tem established by John Inox shows as a result that “north of the Tweed 


every poor boy reads and writes,” the English method of leaving each 
parish to the accident of the local clergyman (we will say school committee) 
has left the fact that ‘*the farm laborer in the seuth of England is alto- 
cether ignorant as a rule.” If the church does not stand in favor. not 
much more can be said of the bar, and we think there is hardly a sinek 








lawyer of eminence—we may perhaps except Erskine—and especially judge, 
of whom Mr. Routledge speaks ith decided appre to Ili W Ms 
tends to prove, what we fear is often true, that great political and 
social reforms cannot look for much support to lawyers as 2 cla 

The key-note of the work is the account of certain state trials, chief 
among which are those of Horne Tooke and William Hone. It is difli- 
cult for us in this country and time to conceive a stete of things in 
which the mighty of the land, ministers, peers, and judges, armed with 
a tremendous law of libel, with a suspension of the Habeas Corpus 


Act, and with a retinue of spy informers, were bent upon crushing some 





poor writer who ventured to give voice to popular grievances. It is 
almost more difficult to conceive how the victim could have escaped 
That time-honored British institution, the jury, is noi, we believe, as 
conducted in this country, regarded with unmingled respect, but it has 
done work which may cover a multitude of shortcomings. In 1817 tha 


institution was in great danger. The ministers had established the practice 
of preparing the jury-lists, from which the special Jurors were selected ; it 
was Mr. Charles Pearson, a name less known than it deserves, who was 


mainly instrumental in breaking up the system, and who by a protest in the 





case of Mr. Wooler, which was met by Lord Milenborough in a rit quite 
different from that which Mr. Routledge in general ascribes to him red 


an independent jury. Mr. Routledge records with keen delight t n- 





flicts of Tooke with Mr. Justice Kenyon, and of William Hone wit! 
Justice Abbott and Lord Ellenborough. 


bookseller, in a threadbare suit of black, too peor even to employ counsel, 


A strange sight that f the p r 


standing up to defend himself in open court. The Government attempted to 


rest their charge upon profanity, and the first day's trial opened with 
reading, by the Attorney-Gereral, of a parody on the Apostles’ Creed. 
to} 1] } c 


‘The political aim of the writer was unmistakable, the profanity was not 


i 


admitted ; and as Sir Samuel Shepherd read, the laugh passed from man 
to man till the whole court was ina roar. In that laugh there was defeat 
for the Government.” Mr. Hone began his defence at first timidls j 
then. caininz in firmness, withstool end silenecd bet! g d Attorney 
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n their present ce 


s, and Park) to the effect that the same 





lyin 1864, soon after th 


ppealed to the 
ville prison as a pu 
retary of War’s rec 


mnmmendation that 


atives to theirsuffering 


nd of the cd partment, 


nd, in the face of outspoken re} 


ul long-winded, showed plainly 
Colonel Chandler 


©, to investigate the charg 


who was sent by the Se 


s. briefly reported in 


rage and General Ransom ; 
to the*United Stat 


renewal of ex- 


it extended his authority to all the Confederate 





personally familiar with even the detail 


Ilouse, pressed by principal depart- 


isis of diplomati 


ears from this report that Mr. Davis 
ords in his letter 
the charge was 


vthing was done that 


} eee 
to honor, as always knowi 





Northern soldiers, most of which are probably true, but it is hardly worth 
while to analyze in detail the confused assemblage. Many of the incidents 
were the unavoidable atrocities of border warfare, not connected with the pri- 


sed, and most of the others were exceptional, occurring under offi- 


rs who were speedily removed, or under unusual circumstances, as appears 
thea ints of others in the same r port showing a & nerally different 


tt f affairs. That sad abuses occurred occasion illy is evident enough, 
hut that there was any general ill-treatment for which the Government was 
there is no reason to believe except certain suspicious statistics 
of prison mortalitv made up from statements of See retary Stanton as to 
number of prisoners taken, and a report of Surgeon Barnes giving 

the total number of deaths. The result of the caleulation is start- 
ng, for it shows a rate of mortality in the Confederate prisons, 
excluding Andersonville, only about one-half of that in the North- 


ern. Bearing in mind the great sacrifice of life at Belle Isle and 
Libby, and the loose way in which the estimate is made from diverse 


and inaccessible sources, it seems suspicious in the extreme. It has been 


impossible to learn anything about it from the present Adjutant-General’s 
Office, where the applicant will find himself turned off with some ambigu- 
ous statement that the mortality on one side is roughly estimated at 12 
per cent.,and on the other side at 16 per cent.; and if he asks on which 
side it was twelve and which sixteen, be refused further information 
on the ground that to answer such requests *‘ would require the entire 
clerical force of the office for about three years.” It is to be hoped that 
under the new Administration this stain on the national honor may be re- 
moved, But meanwhile our reputation suffers most seriously from the 
charge, as any one who remembers the flings of foreign journals will recall 


with mortification. 


A Mad World, and its Tnhabitiuits, By Julius Chambers. (London : 
Sampson Low & Co. ; New York : D. Appleton & Co. 1877.)—Mr. Julius 
Chambers certainly showed considerable boldness in his voluntary visit to 
an insane asylum, and if his account of what he saw and suffered there is 
somewhat over-freighted with enthusiastic admiration of the power of the 
daily press, it is to be remembered that it is te the daily press alone that 
the publie owes this exposure of the abuses to be found in some asylums. 
Stripped of its superfluous rhetorie, the book tells us how the author, hav- 
ing readily agreed to feign insanity, studied different books on the subject 
in order to deceive the experts who should examine him. He had very 
little difficulty in domg this, and soon he found himself confined in Dr. 
** Baldric’s ” Asylum on the Bloomingdale Road, “a sane man sworn into 
a maniac’s cell in the city of New York at the request of a stranger and 
on the oaths of two unknown physicians, one of whom had felt the 
pitient’s pulse, been with him twenty minutes, and agreed with the theory 
and views of a professional acquaintance ; while the other, an ‘ expert,’ 
in hopeless embarrassment at the singularity of the case, had been preju- 
diced against the young man’s sanity by the fears and falsehoods of a 
panie-stricken nurse.” Once under bolt and key he saw much that every 
on> will read with painful interest ; his room was a comfortless cell, the 
me ils were ill-cooked and ill-served, the patients were harshly treated by 
the attendants and neglected by the physicians, there were no measures 
ta’sen for their entertainment, communication with the outside world was 
denied, and several sane patients were confined without the possibility of 
escape. The visits of inspectors were merely formal, the asylum was put 
in holiday rig to deceive them, and they were kept aloof from the inmates. 
Some of the stories which the author vouches for show the most abomina- 
ble cruelty on the part of the attendants. 

After a fortnight’s stay, Mr. Chambers was freed by outside friends, 
and there can be but little doubt that his full disclosure of what he saw 
has been, and will be, of the greatest service in removing the shameful 
faults that have grown up in some asylums, where, on account of the lack 
of accountability and the absence of outside control, those who are suffer- 
ing from extreme nervousness and diseased brains have been treated by 
those in command more brutally than if they were the rudest criminals. 
| The whole story is an alarming one, and we are glad to sce by the appendix 
that Mr. Chatnbers’s revelations produced some improvements. His book 
deserves to be widely read. 
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